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shaves and the one that is getting shaved, are the exact counter- 
parts of each other. The blue shirt of the one who is undergoing 
the ministrations of his dusl<y confrere forms a not unpleasant 
relief of colour. The picture is a commonplace and uninteresting 
one to owe its creation to so celebrated a pencil. 

One has to search carefully for the works of Chevillard, the cele- 
brated painter of priests, whose bright little pictures, always of 
clerical personages and always very small, have made his fame 
and are winning him fortune. One of these little gems is entitled 
.'New Shoes,' and represents a stout old priest in the act of pull- 
ing on a particularly tight shoe, his face puckered into the droll 
grimace that is characteristic of the act. The other contribution 
of Chevillard shows us two priests engaged at a game of cards, 
while a third is looking on. One of the players has just laid 
down the winning-card, and his adversary throws down his hand 
and looks savagely over his defeat, while the solitary spectator 
laughs heartily at his discomfiture. The amount of expression 
• that Chevillard contrives to infuse into these tiny works is really 
marvellous. Another good picture of priestly life is Leo Herr- 
mann's ' Good Stoiy.' Before a neatly-set breakfast-table sit 
two priests, one a dark-haired young fellow, who has just told 
his ' Good Story ' to the elder curi, who sits opposite to him, 
and is still laughing at his own tale. The other, however, is in 
perfect convulsions of merriment ; he holds his sides and throws 
himself back in an agony of laughter. The gesture and expres- 
sion are so irresistibly sympathetic that most persons burst out 
laughing as soon as they catch sight of this picture. The execu- 
tion is hard and metallic, but the colouring is good, the dark-robed 
figures of the characters being relieved against the pale-green of 
the walls of the room, which tint is further set off by the introduc- 
tion of a pink screen. Lampron's ' Importun ' is something in the 
same style. It is a picture of a cardinal, seated in solitary state at 
a collation set out on a superb terrace. The pet monkey of his 
eminence has leaped upon the table, and is making the fruit and 
the costly porcelain fly in all directions ; while his master, half- 
angry and half-laughing; is threatening the intruder with his stick. 
The cairdinal's scarlet robes light up the picture with a vivid dash 
of colour, the accessories, such as the porcelain, the cardinal's 
cushion of rich Japanese embroidery, glowing with gold and co- 
lour, &c., are painted with great care and finish ; but, like the 
picture of Herrmann, the execution is too hard, and the atmosphere 
of the distant landscape lacks depth and softness. 

Vollon, abandoning his usual subjects, such as pots and pans, 
old armour and bric-i-brac, has sent a single full-length, life-sized 
figure, a ' Fisher-woman of Dieppe.' No ideal or poetic fisher- 
woman is this, with a pretty face, trim garments, and well-filled 
basket, but a strong-limbed, half-naked creature, an " actual toiler 
of the sea," realistic, powerful, and forcibly represented. With 
her basket strapped on her back she goes forth, her face turned 
towards the darkening sky, yet fearless and unshrinking, to earn 
her own and it may be her children's bread. Her sinewy limbs 
and ample breast are bare to the scourges of the spray and the 
buffetings of the storm. There is an unconscious pathos about 
this image of rude and unfeminine toil that the artist himself pro- 
bably did not realise as he created it. We hope that, after this 
unexpected display of artistic power, M. Vollon will leave copper 
kettles and antique helmets to some more feeble and less- 
daring pencil. Berne-Bellecour, reversing the process of his fel- 
low-artist, has quitted the realms of military art for that of bric-i- 
brac. His 'Dessert," a bewildering assemblage of fruits and 
flowers, porcelain and silverware, set out on a white table-cloth, is 



very beautifully painted, the glistening lights and grey shadows of 
the silver flagons and .cups against the dead white of the damask 
cloth being most skilfully represented. 

There is a strange and weird charm about the ' Salome ' of Gus- 
tave Moreau, melodramatic and unnatural, though it be. En- 
throned in a vast and shrine-like structure, towering high up amid 
the shadows, sits Herod, his pale, inanimate countenance showing 
stone-like through the gloom, while at the foot of this portentous 
throne waits the veiled executioner, with mighty drawn sword and 
brazen charger. In the foreground moves Salome, poised on tip- 
toe, and bearing a lily in her outstretched hand, as stiff and well- 
nigh as lifeless-looking as a figure on an Egyptian fresco. The 
dance which she is executing is evidently some slow and stately 
measure of Eastern ceremonial. Her robes are stiff with gems 
and beads and embroideries ; the woman herself disappears under 
the glitter and massiveness of her head-dress and her garments. 
Nevertheless, over the whole picture there broods an atmosphere 
of terror and of gloom, the shadow of the coming crime. We 
must turn to the gallery of drawings to find the sequel of the 
scene ! There amid the aquarelles we find the picture of the 
' Apparition.' The same actors are present ; Herod is still watch- 
ing the dancer, and the executioner is still waiting, but Salome, 
her heavy robes slipping from her form, recoils before the ghastly 
image of a severed head, suspended in the air and surrounded 
with a blaze of intolerable lustre ; she only sees this terrible vision. 
Herod is gazing at her, and the executioner waits her pleasure, 
but Salome cowers in terror before the flash of the supernatural 
radiance and before the supernatural rain of blood that drips amid 
the roses at her feet. 

It is somewhat difficult to paint an interior so as to make of it 
an interesting picture, but M. Bachereau has solved the problem 
with his ' Bedchamber of Marie Antoinette, October 6, 1789.' 
There it is — the stately palace-chamber, with its frescoed ceiling, 
its gilded woodwork, its deep embrasured windows, its polished 
floor, its bed draped with azure velvet, and spotted Wxlh fleurs-de-lis 
in gold. The pillow is tossed aside, the coverings are in disorder, 
and a tiny shoe lies forgotten on the floor, but the mob have pos- 
session of the palace, and the queen, forewarned of their approach,.- 
has fled in time to save her life. Yonder they come, crowding in 
at the open door, ragged, fierce, and furious, a severed head borne 
aloft upon a pike dimly visible in the distance. But they pause 
upon the threshold, for the splendid room is vacant ; its occu- 
pant has flown. The contrast between the magnificence and soli- 
tude of the deserted room and the grim aspect of the stormy and 
disappointed mob is very striking. 

It is with pleasure that I record the highly-creditable display 
made by the American artists at this exhibition. I have already 
described most of their contributions in my previous articles, so 
will only mention the names of Knight, Bacon, Ramsey, Ward, 
and Bridgman, Eaton, Dubois, and Baird, as contributors of fine 
and noteworthy pictures, the latter two being quite young men, but 
artists of good and genuine performance, as well as of great pro- 
mise. Lippincott, Blashfield, Tait, Weir, and Tracy, also exhibit 
this year. Mr. May's ' Alsatian Girl ' is a well-painted picture, 
particularly pleasing in colour. This artist is one of the very few 
Americans that ever carried off" a medal from the Salon. The 
only other American artists that ever achieved this feat are Church 
(Exhibition of 1869), Bierstadt (who has the grand cross of the 
Legion of Honour), Robert Wylie, of Philadelphia, and George 
Healy. The latter has gained two medals ; a third-class one in 
1840, and a second-class one in 1855, Lucy H. Hooper. 



PAINTINGS AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 



THE English exhibit of works of Art at the Centennial, which 
we described in the Art Journal for July, is more com- 
pletely representative than that of any other country. Next to it 
"in interest is the American collection. The Austrian also holds an 
important place, and Germany, France, Sweden, Belgium, &c., make 
.each displays of more or less consequence. As the American gal- 



lery is the most complete of either of these, we shall describe it next 
in order to the English. The paintings occupy one large hall in the 
Memorial Building, besides a long corridor in connection with it, 
and upon the walls of both paintings are hung closely from the 
floor nearly to the ceiling. The pictures represent most of the 
American artists of note, from Copley to the latest student of 
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Munich, though the works of the elder men are unfortunately not 
the most noted productions of their easels. It would have seemed 
proper that on an occasion like the present patriotic motives should 
have entered very largely into the choice of pictures to be sent to 
this Exhibition ; and that, as a history of one branch of the intel- 
lectual life of the United States during the last hundred years, 
the greatest possible care should have been used in the selection 
of the works by West, Allston, Copley, and others. But it has 
failed to be the case. The modern painters have done better, 
and, though the best specimens of the works of Durand, Church, 
and William M. Hunt, do not appear, Eastman Johnson, Sanford 
R. Gifford, Samuel Colman, and other of our leading painters, 
show that they, at any rate, have realised the importance of the 
occasion by the excellent contributions they have made. 

The visitor to the United States collection enters the corridor 
first, and here he sees hung upon the walls some half-dozen All- 
stons, both portraits and landscapes, and also among them that 
most complete of his compositions, ' The Vision of the Bloody 
Hand.' The latter picture is quite small, but, unlike so many of 
Allston's elaborate compositions, it is entirely finished. Without 
the delicate beauty of some of the female faces and figures in 
' Belshazzar's Feast,' or the delightful elaboration of his ' Beatrice,' 
the pose of the two figures, transfixed with horror at the appari- 
tion, is very fine ; and the mellow colours, the arrangement of light 
and shadow, and the harmony of the lines in this picture, Entitle 
it to rank as one of the best, if not the most showy, paintings of 
this master. Could such a painting as this one have been grouped 
with some half-dozen other finished works of his, instead of with 
the half-painted landscapes and merely blocked forms of the por- 
traits at the Exhibition, our own countrymen, as well as foreign- 
ers, would have had a good opportunity to learn at Philadelphia 
how worthily Allston holds his place among the great painters of 
the world. But this picture of the ' Bloody Hand ' is too small to 
fix the attention of many besides amateurs, and the pale sketches 
of the other pictures give little adequate idea of the beauty and 
artistic character of the woi'ks of this first of American artists. 

Occupying a place in the corridor, equally insignificant with the 
paintings of Allston, are a few of Copley's old portraits, the loan 
of Harvard College. Here Madam Boylston, stately in grey satin 
and black lace, flourishes side by side with her son or husband, 
who is dressed in velvet and brocade, and the two make a couple 
worthy in dignity to rank with the historical personages of any 
country, and are rendered with an art at once knowing and refined. 
Few painters have known better than Copley how to drape stately 
personages in splendid attire ; and, for the same reason that we de- 
plore the lost opportunity of showing how good a painter Allston 
was, we miss the display of a sufficient number of Copley's por- 
traits to enable us at the same time to see some of the likenesses 
of the most important Americans of his day, and to have an ade- 
quate display of Copley's elegant painting. 

The main hall of the Gallery strikes one at first as being filled with 
poor pictures, since the largest canvases upon its walls are among 
the worst in the Exhibition, and these are so startling that it is not 
till the mind has accustomed itself to ignore them altogether, that 
such pictures as Rothermel's ' Battle of Gettysburg ' and Mrs. 
Morell's ' Miles Standish ' can have other than an injurious effect 
upon the small and good pictures that surround them. Our space 
forbids us to dwell much on the ill taste, to say nothing of the bad 
art, of such pictures as the ' Battle of Gettysburg,' which, even if 
it were a fine picture, which it is not, would be an unsuitable re- 
minder, at this Centennial time, of discords that are past and trou- 
bles which will scarcely be renewed. Could a large group of good 
AUstons, or Benjamin West's pictures, or of many artists we 
might name, have occupied these big spaces on the walls, their 
beauty and dignity would have dominated the collection and given 
it a positive character that it now lacks. 

The collection on the whole is, however, the best exhibition of 
American works that has ever to our knowledge been got together. 
For here are the best paintings that have been made by Page, 
E. Wood Perry, W. T. Richards, Winslow Homer, the two Gif- 
fords, and many others, for the last ten or fifteen years. It has 
been objected by some of our papers that the artists did not with 
one accord paint for this Centennial Exhibition, each of them, a 
very important picture in his best manner. Any one acquainted 
with artists will be aware that pictures painted to order are not 



usually those their authors prize most highly ; and such persons 
will readily believe that choice renderings of choice moods are 
likely to be more satisfactory, even though they be scattered 
through many years' work, than pictures fabricated for an occasion. 
It is for this reason that we welcome most cordially the picture of 
the ' Old Kentucky Home,' by Eastman Johnson, painted many 
years ago. Here is one of the first of the pictures which gave him 
reputation, and looking at it now as we looked at it formerly, we 
find it doubly charming, with its old mossy roof that shielded 
various Dinahs and Cuffys of all sizes and ages, from the curly- 
headed baby at the knee to white-headed old men and women, 
with their pleasant, good-humoured faces, their awkward forms, 
and their odd clothes. Hens and chickens, too, are here, and do- 
mestic pigeons coo in the shadows of the house, and irregular 
and mottled window-panes catch the light, or give back cool, blue 
reflections. The picture is as fresh now as when it was first 
painted, but it has gained the additional interest as marking at 
what stage the artist had then arrived in his work, and his later 
paintings show us how much he has outgrown his old methods. 
For the brilliancy and freedom of handling of this year's picture 
of the ' Husking Bee ' can scarcely be compared at all with the 
painstaking but cramped technique that marks the ' Old Kentucky 
Home.' Like a series of lovely poems are Mr. Sanford Giffbrd's 
pictures of ' San Giorgio,' ' Fishing-Boats in the Adriatic,' ' Lago 
Maggiore,' ' Twilight in the Adirondacks,' and his other American 
and European paintings. Their mere names are suggestive of 
scenes so imaginative that, when, in the midst of crude or half- 
considered subjects, the eye rests upon their pure bright skies, 
their translucent waters, or searches in the intricacies of red and 
brown and yellow sails or rocks for the varying tints, that add a 
gleam of sunshine or mark a recessed shadow, their completeness 
and repose delight the fancy as well as satisfy the artistic sen- 
sibilities. Mr. Gifford has, indeed, made a very valuable collection 
of his works for this Exhibition, and, more than most American 
artists, he is able to be adequately judged, both by his own coun- 
trymen and by our foreign visitors. 

Whittredge and McEntee have also filled their parts well, like 
men of the world as well as painters, and here may be seen their 
brown forest-places, and ponds and streams overhung with thick- 
est maple or quivering aspen. It was supposed that Mr. Page 
would be represented at the Centennial by his admirable likeness 
of Farragut, but, instead of this painting, we see in close proximity 
to the * Miles Standish,' whose vicinity vulgarises it, his portrait 
of Shakespeare, the same one of the poet reading which was much 
commented on at the Academy two or three years ago. Among the 
best of the American pictures are the water-colours. Here are 
Oriental scenes by Samuel Colman, of mosques and tombs, pic- 
tures of Rome or from Brittany, that formed so large a portion 
of the fine-arts exhibitions in New York last winter. Mr. Winslow 
Homer displays here several pictures which gained him great com- 
mendation last year and the winter before. Fresh in subject and 
treatment, many of them in addition are characteristically hu- 
morous. The little painting called 'A Flower for the Teacher' 
embodies a great part of all we know of the esteem in which the 
preceptor of youth is held in this country, and the curly-headed 
coloured boy, with his staring eyes, his small, spindling legs and 
arms, and with a big sunflower grasped in his hand, is at once a 
funny and a typical portrait of life among the coloured people. 
Charles H. Miller has a number of his best pictures, and among 
them are several that have been exhibited in New York during the 
last four years : ' High Bridge from Hudson River,' familiar to 
many of our readers, who will recall its billowy clouds and its hazy 
lights and shadows, as delicate and full of vapour as a Dutch land- 
scape. ' The Old Mill at Springfield, L. I.,' was another of his 
pictures that gained him reputation ; and ' A Long Island Home- 
stead ' was one of the most sweet and beautiful bits of American 
scenery that we can remember. A complete list of the American 
painters whose works find place here would more than fill all the 
space we can give to this subject, and the question arises, after look- 
ing at these pictures, " What are the motive and tendency of our 
painters ? " Comparing their works with the English school, and 
with our memory of foreign galleries, the fact presses closely upon 
us that the landscapes at any rate are too photographic, and fail 
as expressions of distinct intellectual facts. Many of the best of 
our landscapes appear like pictures seen in the camera, and en- 
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tirely lack the quality which Emerson so pertinently applies to 
good delineation, as " Nature passed through the alembic of 
man." AH the great landscapes of the world have possessed this 
peculiarity, and from Claude and Ruysdael, to Poole's ' Lion in the 
Path,' in the English collection, or the strong Rousseaus and Du- 
pres we occasionally see, it is the realistic facts of Nature domi-, 
nated by some strong mood of man that give them their impor- 
tance. Mr. Macy, of Munich, shows this appreciation of a double 
motive in the pictures he sends home to America, and one of these, 
at the Academy this spring, told with surprising force in the 
midst of the general photographic rendering of Nature. There is 
no education so important to single artists as the comparison of 
their works with those of others ; and in no way can a country 
better find out where it stands in its artistic aims and accom- 
plishment, than by looking at a full collection of its own works side 
by side with those of other nations. 

Among the most brilliant paintings in Memorial Hall, and very 
different from any of the others, are some of the Austrian works of 
art. Foremost in the entire collection in size, in brilliancy of 
colour, and bold and rich grouping, is Hans Markart's picture of 
Catherine Cornaro receiving the homage of the Venetians, to 
whom, on the death of her husband, the King of Cyprus, she has 
presented her kingdom. The canvas on which this brilliant scene 
is depicted is at least twenty feet long, and is crowded with 
.figures. Catherine, a blond-haired wbman the size of life, is seat- 
ed in gorgeous and flowing robes, while children magnificent as 
cherubs and fair as angels press around her laden with roses, 
whose crushed petals tremble with perfume. Great, gorgeous 
flowers, they hang upon their stalks only less magnificent than the 
human creatures who bear them. Hans Markart is one of the 
most gorgeous colourists living, and the reds, the purples, the gold 
colours, and the browns in this painting, are as rich as the dyes of 
sunset or an autumn forest penetrated by sunshine. The extraor- 
dinary effectiveness of this picture arises in large part from great 
touches and sweeps of colour, which in one place cover a deep-co- 
loured velvet with old Venetian lace, and in another portion of the 
picture a few dashes of the palette-knife broider a satin garment 
with a riband of gold, or stiffen it with jewels. The depth and 
purity of colours can scarcely be more thoroughly tested than by 
letting sunlight shine upon a canvas that has been painted in the 
shade ; and this test Markart's painting bears perfectly ; for at 
certain times of the day bands of sunlight fall athwart the forms 
of Catherine and her companions, and it is only by observing them 
move across the canvas that the spectator is brought to believe 
that they are not actually painted into the blond curls or the bro- 
caded robes of this gorgeous crowd of people. Among the other 
excellent pictures in the Austrian collection is a portrait of a wo- 
man by Charles Probst, a picture worthy to rank among the best 
modern works in the delicacy and character of the face and figure, 
and the colours and gradations of the satin gown, and the fading 
lights of the distance. A subdued, quiet picture this one is, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the blazing colours of the Catherine Corna- 
ro ; but, going through the Austrian department time after time, 
the eye dwells upon the composed and somewhat melancholy face, 
and turns from many more showy works, to study again and again 
the grey shadows upon the dress and figure.. Of the landscapes, 
two or three by Robert Russ are very fine in their colour and 



drawing. One of these, which represents a grove of oak-trees, 
through which a rough road is winding, reminds us of the treat- 
ment of Rousseau, with its strongly-growing trees, its deep sha- 
dows, and the light from a thousand tiny clouds sparkling in the 
crisp tree-tops. Some cattle struggle along the rough road, and 
in the dark shadows beneath the trees rough underbrush and clods 
of grey earth complete the composition of this strong and bril- 
liant painting. 

The French pictures are much less important than those we 
are accustomed to see in America. If we took them for a fair 
e.Khibition of what that nation was capable of doing, no ade- 
quate idea could be gained of her methods, her schools, her 
artists, or her aims. Not one painting of any particular repu- 
tation appears here, and although the canvas of ' Rizpah defending 
the Bodies of her Sons,' by Georges Becker, made some impres- 
sion at the Salon last year, it is in reality as far removed from 
being a fine work of art as Rothermel's ' Gettysburg.' This can- 
vas is the largest in the French gallery, and upon it is painted, in a 
theatrical attitude, a gigantic figure of the Hebrew woman, whose 
long black eyebrows and hooked nose, her virile form and coarse 
black hair, render her a fit antagonist to the big vultures that 
swoop down to feed upon the dead youths hanging on gibbets 
behind her. The landscape is lurid with pale lights that break 
through the black clouds, fitful beams of which struggle across 
a rocky and desolate landscape. Around this painting groups 
of visitors are continually assembled, attracted to it by its morbid 
subject and its violent detail. The generality of the French 
pictures are such as can be seen by the dozen in any of our 
large print-shops, and they look like the works of pupils whose 
masters we have long been accustomed to admire or to criticise. 
Dumaresq has a picture of the Geneva Congress of 1873, which 
contains portraits of the members of the convention which ad- 
judged the Alabama claims ; and here is a charming bit of colour 
by Duminais, called the ' Morvan King ; ' but not a painting by 
Meissonier, Gerome, Rosa Bonheur, or the dozen French artists 
whom to us mean French art, appears at the Exhibition. With 
two or three exceptions, the German department is totally unin- 
teresting, recalling in their stereotyped hardness the old pictures 
of Dusseldorf. Wagner's picture of a circus is familiar to us by 
photographs, but is totally uninteresting except as a piece of scene- 
painting. 

The Spanish exhibition is a small one, but here may be found 
a number of paintings by the old masters, Murillo, Morales, Ri- 
bera, and some interesting Spanish architectural interiors. The 
Roman-Spanish school, of whom Fortuny and Villejos are exam- 
ples, do not appear, but the old pictures give quite a good idea 
of the style and method of painting of the early masters. Saints 
and martyrs, faded or browned by age, appear here, and the 
violent anatomy and the contortions of Spagnolettos will con- 
spicuously illustrate this second-rate master. 'The other schools, 
of Sweden, the Netherlands, Denmark, and the rest, merely repeat 
in an insignificant manner the productions we frequently have the 
opportunity to admire in New York, Chicago, or Boston, where 
such names as Koch Koch, Clays, and others of their rank, have 
familiarised us with their own fine pictures and at the same time 
have educated us to be content only with fine colours and strong 
forms managed by masterly hands. S. N. C. 
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FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF H. W. F. BOLCKOW, ESQ., M.P. 
Sir E. Landseer, R. A., Belt. ^■»-»— C. Mottram, Engraver. 



^X /"E look at this group of dogs till we mentally ask, What 
* • would they tell us of their thoughts if they had but the 
gift of speech .' That they are both thinking and observing is 
evident by the expression in the face of each, and, though the 
heads are in different positions, the eyes have almost a common 
focus of attraction. We 

*' Will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau 
If dogs confabulate or no ; " 



though we have a very strong impression that they possess the 
power of communicating ideas, and even wishes, to each other 
in some inexplicable manner, as the annals of the canine race 
testify over and over again. Among very many examples of this 
instinct or faculty may be mentioned more than one authenticated 
story, in which a small dog, having been maltreated by a larger 
one, fetches a companion, whose mettle and power he can 
safely trust, to punish his aggressor ; and most effectually it is done. 



